WORLD’S LARGEST CORN CRIB 


by Jody Conger 


Believe it or not, the little village of Sibley, with a 
population of almost 400, was once the location of a rather 
unusual, but important landmark—the largest ear corn 
crib in the world. The huge, red, wooden, slat-sided 
structure was built on Ohio Street along Route 47 in the 
year 1910. Mr. Harper Sibley paid $20,073 to have it built. 
All of the lumber used was not new, as some had been 
removed from other cribs in the area that had been torn 


Building the famous crib in 1910. 


down. The capacity of the crib was 125,000 bushels of 
ear corn. Its measurements were 325 feet long, 35 feet 
high, and 72% feet as the over-all width. Mr. Charles G. 
Rohrer, manager of the Sibley Estate Farms for forty-five 
years, is credited with designing the crib. At one time it 
held all of the corn grown on the Sibley Estate Farms. 
Later, as corn yields and acreages increased, the crib held 
one-half, and then one-fourth of the total production of the 
Sibley Farms. The size of the big crib in town was so 
immense that if the capacity of all the cribs on the 90 
individual farms of the 13,000 acre Sibley Estate was 
combined, it still could not equal the enormous capacity of 
the crib in Sibley. 


View from Ohio Street of largest corn crib 
in the world at Sibley, Illinois 


During the harvest season it was a common sight to see 
horse-drawn, wooden-wheeled wagons coming from all 
directions like spokes toward the hub of a wheel, to unload 
the ear corn at the huge crib in Sibley. After weighing 
their loads, the farmers formed lines from each direction 
on Ohio Street. Both lines moved slowly into the north 


entrance of the crib and up the long ramp to the unloading 
area. Wagons were drawn by horses at first, and later by 
tractors and trucks. Some arrived at the crib as early as 3 
a.m. to be the first in line. 


1927 picture of west side of crib 


The weighed wagons were driven up the wide ramp in 
the middle of the crib where the corn was dumped to 
unload. Each side of the crib had two ten foot spans filled 
with corn, with an alley in between for ventilation and a 
means for getting the corn out when it was being shelled. 
Two lanes lead to a ramp about twelve feet above the 
ground where the corn was dumped into bins. Conveyors 
then took it to the sides of the crib where it was dumped 
into half bushel baskets carrying it to the top _of the crib 
and then put on conveyor belts which carried it the entire 
length of the crib. Between 15,000 and 17,000 bushels of 
corn could be handled in a day. 


After dumping the wagonload in the center section, the 
farmers drove their rigs down a steep ramp between two 
sides of the crib, much like traveling in a ravine. The 
incline was the scene of numerous minor accidents when 
the steep exit ramp was frost-covered or wet. Both sides 
of the cribbing at the end of the ramp had many replaced 
boards. 


The whole operation was powered by a fifty 
horse-power, single cylinder, Fairbanks-Morse gasoline 
engine. This power unit was housed in a separate brick 
building just west of the crib’s center section. The single 
piston moved horizontally in the engine. Two heavy 
spoke-type flywheels, measuring six feet in diameter and 
four inches thick, maintained the momentum needed for 
steady power. The engine was started by putting a 
farmer’s match in a special holder that was placed in 
position through a hole in the head of the engine. The 
flywheel was rotated until the piston was on the power 
stroke. Then by quickly hitting the match holder, ignition 
of the fuel and oxygen mixture caused the engine to fire 
with a sound like a cannon and, hopefully, to keep 


The power unit for the ear corn crib 


running. The engine was cooled by water from a cistern 
filled from the crib’s eaves spouts. This antique engine 
was donated to the Centennial Park in Champaign in 
March, 1965. 


During World War II in May of 1944, 90,000 bushels of 
corn stored in this Sibley Estate crib was shelled and 
shipped to war industries. 


During the winter months when the ear corn was 
shelled, it was conveyed back to the center section by a 
wide rubber belt in the bottom of the walkway under each 
storage area. Once again the ear corn went up the 
elevator leg to the top of the center area where it was 
shelled at a rate of 10,000 bushels a day. The shelled corn 
moved by gravity down a spout into freight cars. The cobs 
were carried by the upper conveyor belt to the north end of 
the crib and fell into large cob wagons. For many years 
the cobs were hauled to an open area to be burned. In 
later years they were used as bedding for livestock on the 
Sibley Estate Farms. A small building on the west side 
held corn shucks and dust blown through a tube from the 
shelling operation and had to be emptied daily. It took 
eight men to shell about 10,000 bushels of corn in one day. 

The last year this enormous crib was full was in 1962. 
In 1963 it was only one-quarter full. In 1964, just one year 


before the crib was torn down, it was completely empty. 
This landmark along Route 47 at Sibley that was once 
featured in Robert Ripley’s ‘‘Believe it or not’’ as the 
biggest corn crib in the world, was torn down in the spring 
of 1965. The razing of this huge crib brought nostalgia to 
the minds of the old-timers of the town, as they had 
witnessed the passing of an era as modern methods of 
agriculture took over. A bulk-blend fertilizer plant was to 
be built on the side, but never materialized. 


In the spring of 1965 the old crib was demolished by a 
huge crane and hauled away to be burned. 


Metal storage bins of large capacities have been erected 
to dry and store corn brought from the farms in trucks 
carrying many times the amount carried in small box-like 
wooden wagons drawn by two or four horses. Added 
storage facilities on each farm have replaced the storage 
capacity that was once needed in the town of Sibley. 
Now, instead of horse-drawn wagons loaded with 50 
bushels of ear corn, it is a common sight to see large, 
modern trucks hauling 300 to 500 bushels of shelled corn 
to the grain elevators in town. 

(From: Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Feb. 29, 1964; 
March 4, 1965; July 10, 1950; Apr. 30, 1937; May 2, 
1944. Gibson City Courier, March 4 and 18, 1965. 

Interviews with my father, Weldon Conger, and my 

grandfather, McKinley Koehler, who have both lived 

on Sibley Estate Farms most of their lives.) 


in 
SIBLEY-MELVIN ROAD 
TO BE BUILT SOON 

Highway Commissioner J. A. Ar- 
nold informs us that present plans 
are to let the contract about Aug- 
ust 1 for the state aid gravel road 
from Sibley to Melvin. Work wilt 
begin on it in August and it will 
be completed this fall. 
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Sibley Journal, July 20, 1939 
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